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LA VITA NUOVA 



L» Tita Nuova twice was Dante's part — 

Once when the wonder filled his youthful eyes 

Of that fair smile which woke for aye his heart. 
And after guided him through Paradise. 

Again a new lite waa his heritage 

When Beatrice passed beyond his sight 
And fickle Florence, in her sudden rage, 

Made him an exile in the homeless night. 

A bitter new life was hia gloomy fate 

Who, heavy-hearted, toiled up alien staire. 

Hungering with a soul iaa&tinte, 
Lonely, and crying "Peace!" in fruitless prayeta. 

The later new Ufe found a vaster form 

Than this en'eet love-song of his drsatning youth; 

He faced the pain of death, the changeless, storm 
That reaps the fruit of wn in spite of ruth. 

He climbed with aching feet the moimt where guile 
Dissolves in fire that bums the dross away, 

He journeyed on Ui meet again the smile 
That gave to Paradiee a brighter day. 

And on from flight to flight, and star to star 

He heard the mighty music of the blest, 
And found light deepen light, till from afar, 

God lifted him to action that is rest. 

And in that beatific eight he found 
The peace that in the world ho sought in vajl 

Peace from beholding as a perfect round 
The warring elements of joy and pain. 

And BO within his heart and mind arose 

The new life conquering the storms of Time, 
And Dante built a world out of hia woes, 
With art unequalled singing the sublime. 
— Fran" A Book of Meditations" by Edwasd Howabd Griook. 



NOTE 

WE think of Dante as the poet of moral failure, faring unfiincb- 
ingly the working out of misdeeds into various forms of 
spiritual death, Daote is this, but even more is be tlu 
poet of the mor^y aubhme, rising higher than any other in repre- 
senting the answer to the human soul in the hght, love and music that 
culminate in the vision of God. And between the two worlds, the one 
of moral failure, the other of the morally sublime, is the third, the 
world of human struggle, away from evil toward God; and this, too, 
Dante has studied in the Purgalorio. 

To be Ufted out of our own age on to the peak of vision of aome past 
and different epoch in ita supreme aspiration, is to gain, a perspective 
in reference to the changing and submerging stream of present life 
that helps us to sift the unessential from the eternal and center our 
lives in the supreme realities. Dante helps ua bo in fullest meaaurs 
since his own aim is to study the final effect of each deed of sin ot 
virtue upon the human soul. 

Moreover, the world Dante voices has a strength that is comple- 
mentaiy to modern life. It did not possess the measure of political 
and industrial freedom we enjoy to-day, nor the wealth of discov- 
eries and inventions in science; (but it was brooded over by the seim 
of eternity. It was conscious of t^ iuSnite meaning of human action. 
It had the vast moral aspiration, the study of the things of time in 
the light of eternity, so necessary to round out the world-view bom 
of our over-hasty, restlessly moving modem life. 

And the poetry of Dante: imaginative vision that realises all to 
the inner eye of the artist and the reader alike; vast reaches ot gloom 
in the Inferno, set off by glimpses of the beauty of the 'sweet world'; 
Nature used in all her marvelous still charm in the climbing of the 
moimtain and the peace of the earthly paradise; tight multiplied into 
light, music deepening to ever vaster harmony, circular motion tt#t 
expresses the active union of the soul with God, increaang in tb 
ParadUo to the wonder of the Beatific Vision — all these elcmeatB 
are in the beauty of Dante's poetry. 

To this wealth of imagination is married Dante's own mu«c, sobbing 
in the moan of Francesca da Rimini, harshened into the discords of 
bell, 'amiled out' in the words that come from Beatrice's lips, deepen- 
ing and broadening into the subhme song of paradise — Dante's appeil 
to the heart through the harmony of music is almost as great as bb 
intense wakening of the ~ 




L THE MEDLEVAL WORLD AND THE LIFE OF J 
DANTE 

"From besven hie spirit came, and robed in c\a,j, 
The realms of justice and o! mercy trod; 
Then rose a living man to gaze on God, 
That he might make the truth as clear as day. 

For that pure star, that brightened with hia ray 
The undeserving nest where I was bom, 
The whole wide world would be a prize to acorn 
None but hia Maker can due guerdon pay. 

I speak of Dante, whose high work remains 

Unknown, unhonored by that thankless brood. 
Who only to juHt men deny their wage. 

Were I but he! Bom for like lingering pains, 
Against his exile coupled with his good 
I'd gladly change the world's best heritage 1" 
— Mjchael Angelo, On Dante Alighieri, translated by Symonds. 

"Dante, pacer of the shore 
Where glutted hell diagorgeth filthiest gloom, 
Unbitten by its whirling sulphur-spume — 
Or whence the grieved and obscure waters slope 
Into a darkness quieted by hope; 
Plucker of amaranths grown beneath God'a eye 
In gracious twilights where his chosen lie." 

—Browning, SardeUo, book I, lines 366-372. 



LECTURE OUTUNE 

Introduction. — Comparison of Dante with other roaster poets. 
I TTnique place of Dante: aa the greatest voice of the middle ages, the 
, oreator of Italian literature, the unequaled singer at once of the tnoraJly 
, terrible and the morally sublime, and the most consciously ethical 
h of all world poets. 

The three ways in which such a masterpiece as the ISvine Comedy 

may fruitfully be studied: (1) As a creation of beauty; (2) As an 

I emtxKliDieat of its epoch; (3) As a concrete study of the penuanent 



problema, and an expreesioo of the etemri realities 
Purpose uf this course; to interpret Dant« from all three point* rf^ 
view: to respond to the beaaty of hia poetry, to appreciate the apirtt 
and character of the middle ages, and to give the universal import 
of his message in terms of our life to-day. 

The Period of Daate.— Dante bom 1205 in Florence; exiled in 1303; 
died, after 19 years of wandering, at Rflveana in 1321. Danto's lift 
thus at the close and culmination of the middle ages. Character of 
the thirteenth century: in art, philosophy, life, religious awalcening. 

Great import in medlieval civili/ation, and instil&cient knowledga 
and appreciation of it to-day. Vitality and range of ite life; strong 
where we are weak, if weak where we are strong; thus complementary 
to modem civilization. 

Characteristics of the middle agGs.—The Aow development of medie- 
val civilization out of tlie chaos following the decline of ancient Rome. 
The Christian ideal as the center of the new integration of forces. 
Peculiar spiritual cosmopolitoiiiam in the middle age. Asceticism. 
The doctrine of the world, the flesh and the devil as opposed to the 
epiritual life. 

Other tendencies in the middle age: the hunger for knowled^; 
love of war and adventure; feudal loyalty; the chivalrous woralup 
of women. 

Thus a vast array of struggling forces in tJie middle agea. "A gnat 
hope had swept across the earth." Deepening of the content of life. 
Loss of the rounded completeness of Greek art and life. Serenil? 
replaced by struggle, aspiration, fanaticism, depth of life. 

\paate as an expression of the middle age.— His embodiment of iU 
' religious life: gloom, sense of sin; vast spiritual aspiration, myBtieal 
union with the divide. 

Compare Dante and Goethe in the treatment of sin; so the contrast 
between medisval and modem attitudes. Compare with both the 
Greek Essthetic view of moral evil. 

Dante an expression also of the other aspects of meditoval life. Tba 
Dimne Comedy as a glorification of personal love, an expression of 
chivalrous devotion to womanhood. Thus in Dante a union of all 
that is best in his epoch. Diinte the greatest expression of the tnlddla 
age because gathering up all that is beat in it, and yet rising to tbt 
plane of individual genius in tJie interpretation of hfe. 

The environment of Dante's youth. — £k)ndition of Florence in tlu 
cloang period of the thirteenth century; restless democracy; new 
artistic awakening; rapid improvements in architecture; 
political strife. 

The great lines of political divinon in Italy: Guelph and Ghit 



Effect of the world-struggle of pope and emperor upon Italy. The 
main conflict complicated by local discords. Biancbi and Neri 
Florence. Jhtenaity of party bate and bitterness of civil strife. C!or^ 
responding closeness of friendship and neighbor Ufe. 

The new art ia Florence in the time of Dante's youth. Breaking 
away from mere religious symbolism and first expression of the great 
spiritual conceptions in Jorrns beautiful and true to nature,' Tha 
work of Cimabue and Giotto. The great buildings in Florence begun 
before Dante's exile. 

The Vita Huova. — Dante's earliest book as a precious document 
e^ressing Ais youth. The story of the Vita Nuova. Difficulty in 
ite interpretation. Need to think oneself out of the modem into the 
medisval point of view to understand ■tltia love poem. 

Character of medieval love. Influence of Christianity; of the con- 
ditJona of feudal society. Resulting view of personal life. Dante's 
VUa Nuova a sublimation of tendencies widely expressed in medieval 
love poetry. 

Beatrice. — The question as to the historical reaUty of Beatrice. 
Chief difficulty in solving as arising from the changed views of per- 
sonal life. Great poetry springing not from the study and from didactic 
all^ory, but from the reality of personal life. Thus human ba«s in 
the yUa Nuova, far aa ia the poem from ihe tendencies of personal 
life to-day. 

Development of Dante to the time of his esle. — Dante's studies m 
poetry and philosophy. His friends; Guido Cavalcanti, Cino da 
Pifltoia, Lapo, Giotto, CaeeKa. 

KSect of his first great tragedy upon Danle. Turning lo philosophy 
and to wordly ambitions. His experience in war and statesmanship. 
Office in Florence. 

Dante's marriage. Question as to the eharactor of his married Ufe. 
Ite meaning to him as compared with hia love of Beatrice. 

(EzUc in 1302/— Causes of Dante's exile. Bitterness of the ejcperi- 
Bnee to him; second period of doubt and struggle. Overthrow of 
Ivorldly ambitions in addition to disappointment in personal life. 
l£Sect in driving hjm back upon himself. 

Dante's unavaiUng efforts to return to Florence. Hope long-de- 
[feTTed making his heart more and more sick. His letter regarding 
. liis exile and refusing to return dishonorably. 

The long period of homeless wandering; Dante's lonelineas; final 
 ^ving up of the hope of return to Florence. The bitterness of the 
I bread of patronage. Dante's studies at the univeiNties. His lifa 
fa,t Padua, Verona, and elsewhere. Final settlement at Ravennft. 
F Last years and death. 
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The Divine Comedj as the fruit of Daate's soul fertilized by Eufferini. 

— How poetry came to take for Dante the place of personal relationi 
and objective ambitions. Art as another vay of life, a means of find- 
ing the love and truth and beauty life had failed to give him. Thus 
the utter Beriouaneaa of the Divine Comedy. Dante the hero of his 
own poem. His study of himself and his own life. Celebration of 
his love for Beatrice. The extent of hts studies as embodied in ths 
IKmne Comedy. His enshrining in poetry the events and chanusten 
of hie time. 

The peisonality of Dante as rising above bis epoch. Independent 
study of human life; personal effort at the solution of permanent 
problems. Both for Dante and for manldnd the Divine Comedy tt, 
more tlian any other world-poem, art for life's aake. ^^^H 

ILLUSTRATIONS. ^^ 

"Since it pleased the citizens of the fd rest and moat famous dau^itet 
of Rome, Florence, to cast me forth from her most sweet bosom (wheretn 
I was bom and nourished up to the climax of my life, and wherdn, 
by their good leave, I long with all my heart to rest my weary soul, 
and to end the days allotted to me), through almost every part wh«n 
her language is spoken I have wandered, a pilgrim, almost a b^gar, 
displaying against my will the wounds of fortune, which are often 
wont to De imputed unjustly to the wounded one himself. Truly 
have I been a vessel without sail and without rudder, borne to diven 
ports and shores and havens by the dry wind that blows from dolomua 
poverty; and have appeared vile in the eyes of many who, perhaps, 
through some fame of me, had imagined me in other guise : in whom 
consideration, not only did I in person suffer abasement, but all my 
work became of less account, that already done as well as that yet to 
do." 
— Dante, The Banquet, translated by Katharine Hillard, pp. 11, 12. 

'I come to thee by daytime constantly. 

But in thy thoughts too much of baseness find: 
Greatly it grieves me for thy gentle mind, 

And for thy many virtues gone from thee. 

It was thy wont to shun much company. 
Unto all sorry concourse ill inclin'd: 
And still thy speech of me, heartfelt and kind, 

Had made me treasure up thy poetry. 

But now I dare not, for thine abJBct life. 
Make manifest that I approve thy rhymes; 

' ' a such sort that tiou mayst know. J 

Be thrust from thy dishonored soul and go." 

— Guido Cavalcanti to Dante Alighieri, Sonnet after the Death of 
Beatrice, translated by Rossetti, DanU and His CircU, p. 105. 
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"The King hj whose rich grace His aervanU be 
With plenty beyond measure Bet to dwell 
Ordains that I my bitter wrath dispel 
And lift mine eyes to the great connatory; 
TiiL noting how in glorious choire agree 
The citizens of that fmr citadel. 
To the Creator I His creature swell 
Their song, and all their love posaessea me. 
So when 1 contemplate the great reward 

To which our God has called the Christian seed, 
I long for nothing else but only this. 
And then my soul is grieved in thy r^ard, 

Dear friend, who reck'at not of thy nearest need, 
Renouncing for slight joys the perfect blisa." 
—Dante to Giovanni Quirino, Anmcer of Dante saying what he feeU 
at th£ approach of Death, translated by Rossetti, DaiUe and Hvs Circle, 
p. 151. 



TOPICS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION. 

I. The effect of Dante's sufferings on the character and develop- 
ment of his life. 
!. Would the Divine Comedy have been possible without the 

elements of tragedy in Dante'e life? 
(. The condition of the arts in Florence in the time of Dante. 
I. The political condition of Florence in the time of Dante. 
i. What view is to be taken of Beatrice and of her Influence upon 

the life of Dante? 
i. What view ia to be taken of the second lady, love for whom 

led Dante temporarily away from Beatrice? 
'. The character of medieevat love and the causes of its peculiaf 

ijpe. 
t. The range and character of Dante's studies as evidenced in the 

Divine Comedy. 
\. The ideal of life in the middle age aa compared with that of the 

ancient world. 
I. The influence of Saint Francia of Aasisi on Italian life and art. 
.. What permanent truth and value is there in the mediffival view 

of Bin as compared with ancient and modern attitudes^ 
I. Dante's relation to the political life of his time. 
L The personal character of Dante. 
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n. THE PROBLEM OF THE DIVINE COMEDY. 

"The subject, then, of the whole work, taken according to the letter 
Alone, IB nmplj a. consideration of the etate of souls &ft«r death; for 
from and around this the action of the whole work turneth. But if 
the work is considered according to its allegorical meaning, the sub- 
ject ia man, liable to the reward or puniBhraenf of justice, according 
as through the freedom of the will he is deserving or undeserving. 
. . . Now the kind of philosophy under which we proceed in the 
whole and in the part ia moral philosophy or ethics' because the whole 
was undertaken Dot for speculation but for practice." 



LECTURE OUTLINE. 

1^8 pnrpou of the Divine Comedy;. — Dante's ci 
eiHical intention. His effort to solve the problem of his own life, to find 
intellectual and moral salvation. His effort to solve the problem for 
humanity. The creation of a cosmos out of the chaos of elements given 
by expemnee. The value of this for mankind. 

Dant«'s effort to see the world ' under the aspect of eternity,' to find 
the meaning of changing facts of sin and virtue when these have worked 
out their ultimate significance in the human spirit. Dr. Harris's com- 
parison of the Divine Comedy to Michael Angelo's Lagt Judgment. 

The interpretation of the Divine Comedy.— Dante's intentional alle- 
gory; consciously worked out imagery; effect upon the character and 
value of the poem. Comparison with other great poets in metliod. 

The object of all true interpretation of Dante: to find what he 
actually did believe and teach about human life. The truth in Dante's 
three future worlds as drawn from the human world. His meaning 
discovered when we find the relation of these imagined worlds to the 
human life we know. 

Verse form of the Divine Comedy.— Character of Dante's tersa rima. 
Range of music in this meter. Symbolism in the form of the poem. 

Canto L — This canto a general introduction containing the whole 
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problem ot the Divine Comedy; hence difficult asmiboliam. Com- 
pare the Prologue in Heaven aa an introductioD to Faust. 

The time of be^nnug the long pilgrimage (Good Friday evening, 
1300). Significance of the date: aUegorically; in relation to Dante's 
peraonal experience. 

The dark forest. — In personal life; in the church; in the state. Dant«'s 
conception of human existence as revealed in this canto. Slumber 
at the moment of leaving the true way. The mountmn of weary, 
uninspired struggle, with hope so far away that it shines only upon 
the summit. Dante's aim not to wail over the bitterness of hta ex- 
perience, but to recount the good he found; (M>ntra8t Thompson's 
City of Dreadfid Night, or parts of Byron. 

The three beasts, — Their correspondence to the three great divisions 
of sins in the Inferno; their meaning in relation to Donto's peraonal 
life; in relation to the objective world. 

The' thrusting of Dante back into the forest; the worid in chaos; 
compare the beginning of other great poema. 

What is needed in order to Snd or build again the cosmos. The 
only way in wiuch Dante can accomplish this: the journey through 
the three worlds of the Divine Comedy, and the learning of the lesson 
of each. 

The saving truths, — The lesson of the Inferno: sin is death. True 
/ aa long as there is the spiritual attitude of hate of the good. 
/ The lesson of the Purgatorio: suffering for sin brings purification 
when the soul is turned toward God. 

The lesson of the Pamdiso: life is a positive and spontaneous recep- 
tjon of God's light and love. 

The truth of each of these lessons in the ordinary human world. 
The way in which they bring order out of chaos. To find the truth 
I one must not flinch from facing the full meaning of the facts of sin 
) and suffering. 

The guides.— Reasons for the choice of Virgil. The two worlds 
through which Virgil can lead Dante. How the unaided human under- 
standing can learn and teach the lessons of these worlds. 

The higher guide necessary in the Paradim; the significance of this. 
The higher positive hfe which can be known only in living. Compare 
the hfe of the understanding with that of appreciation. The type of 
human experience symbolized in the Paradiso. Significance of t^ 
choice of Beatrice aa a symbol. 

The third guide who becomes necesaai; for the last achievement 
His meaning in relation to the other two. 

The question whether it is necessary for all to travel the road Dant a 
fallows in order to find the truth of hfe. 



The meaning of the three worldfl evident in Dante's progress throng I 
^^them. How this fact gives an absolute spiritual significance to the 
pivine Comedy. 

Canto IL — The time of day when the journey begins: meaning. 
Dante's hesitation; Virgil's condemnation of this as cowardice. The 
necessity of action and the danger of too much thinking. 

The first picture of Beatrice. The "eternal womanly" in D.int«; 
compare Goethe and Browning. Depth of personal feeling in Dante; 
jret restraint in its expression. Love as th e cause and goal of the whole 
progress. The eyes of Beatrice; signilicance as a syinbol. ~~~ 
""^le spiritual universe behind Dante's undertaking. Entering upon 
"the deep and savage way." _ 



ILLUSTRATIONS. ^ 

"We should know that books can be understood, and ought to be 
explfdned, in four principal senses. One is called lUeral and this it is 
which goes no furtner than the letter, such as the simple narration of 
the thin^ of which you treat. • * The second is caUed allegorical, 
and this is the meaning hidden under the cloak of fables, and is a truth 
concealed beneath a fair fiction. * * 

The third sense is called moral; and this readers should carefully 
gather from all writings, for the benefit of themselves and their de- 



The fourth sense is called apagogicai, that is, beyond sense. * * 
And in such demonstration, the literal sense should always come 
fiiBt, as that whose meaning includes all the rest, and without which i 
it would be impossible and irrational to understand the others; and 
above all would it be impossible with the allegorical. Because in 
everything which has an iaride and an outside, it ia impossible to get 
at tne inside, if we have not first got at the outmde. Wherefore, aa 
in books the literal sense is always the outade, it is in^>os^ble to get 
st the other, especially the allegorical, without first getting at the 
literal." 



—Dante, Th« Ban^iMf, translated by Katharine Hillard, pp. 51-54. 
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"Because the master of our life, Aristotle, rec<^ized this arch of 
which we speak, he appears to consider our life aa an accent and a 
descent; wherefore he says, in the place where he treats of youth and 
old age, that youth is no other than an increase of life. Where the 
highest point of this arch is, it were difficult to say, on account of the 
inequftlitiea before mentioned; but in most men, I Believe, it is between 
the thirtieth and fortieth year. And I believe that in perfect natures 
it would be in the thirty-fifth year. And this reason affects me, that 
our Saviour Christ, whose nature was perfect, chose to die in the thirty- 
fourth year of His age, because it did not befit Divinity to decline," 

—Dante, Th^ Banquet, translated by Katharine Hillard, pp. 316, 347. 
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"Let all observe that nothing barmoniied by the UwB of tb* HnSM 
can be changed from ita own tongus to another cne without deatroTiiig 

nil Its sweetnew and harmoDy." 
—Dante, The Banqiui, tranalated by Eatharine HillRrd, p. 35. 

TOPICS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION. 

1. The UBe and interpretation of allegory in medisval literature. 

2. What is the meaning of each of Dante's three guidee, and why 

is the succession of them necessary? 

3. What does Beatrice symbolize to Dant« in Cantos I and II? 

4. Compare Canto I with the Prologue in Heaven to Goethe's Fatist. 

5. Why was Dant«'a pilgrimage necessary? 

6. How far is a similar struggle to find the truth necessary in human 

life generally? 
7- Compare the stars and the eyes of Beatrice in Dant«'B symbolism. 

8. What is the meaning of the three beaats of sin? 

9. What effect has the conscious use of allegory upon the character 

and value of Dante's work? 

10. What eCFect has Dante's ethical purpose upon the charact« 

and value of his work? 

11. Compare the poetic method of Dante with that of Shakespeare 

and Goethe. 

12. What peculiar features have the introductory cantos of the 

Divine Comedy as compared with the opening portions of 
other great poems? 
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*Shadoie of Dante, chapter IV. Seartazzini, Companion to Dante, pp, 
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m. THE INFERNO. 



n riaposi, commciai: Oh lassol 

Suanti dolci pensier, quanto disio 
en6 costoro al doloroao passot 

Ed ella a me; Nessun maggior dolore, 
Che ricordarsi del tempo fe! ice 
NeHa miseria; e da sa'l tuo dottore." 
— Dante, Infem 



, Canto V. 



,.j„.i. 



Not in the sky, not in the midst of 
clefts or the mountaina, is there known 
a Bmn might be freed from an evil deed, 

— Sayings ot Buddha The Dhammapada, translated by F. Max Mntler 
p. 35. 

' ' I sent my Soul through the Invisible, 
Some letter of that After-life to speli: 

And by and by my Soul retum'd to me. 
And answer'd 'I Myself am Heav'n and HeU:' 

"Heav'n but the Vision of fulfill'd Desire, 
And Hell the Shadow from a Soul on fire 

Cast on the Darkness into which OurHelves, 
Bo late emerg'd from, shall ao aoon expire." 
— Pitzgerald, Tht RvMiyH of Omar Khayy&m, stanzas LXVI and 

, ixvn. 
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LECTURE OUTLINE. 

Introduction. — Nece3ai_tj_for D'lnte to face the nature and rneanin£, 
of sin to find again a moral world. So the pilgnnu^e throuRh the k 
InTemo a study ot the various forms of moral deKcneration to Icam ^ 
tlje lesson of each and pass on Dante seeking life and not dt^th. 

Canto ni: the inscription over the gate of Hell. — Its profound meai 
ing. Necessity, if life is to mean harmony with God's will, that sin 
should be death. Thus hell the corollary of the positive truth and love 
of the universe. The modem biological emphasis of this truth; the 
fact of progress as involving the possibility of retrogression. Thus 
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the meaning in the creation of hell by Love and Wisdom. The flense 
in which hell ia etemaL Stern truths in Dante; reproof to the modem 
attitude which too oft«n glosses over the ulcere of an wrtJi the varnish 
of Bentimentality. The ways in which Dante's conception of hell 
requires modification. 

The cowardly virtuous. — Dante's attitude toward the souia who 
were neither good nor bad. Expression in this of his character. 

The imagery of the Inferno. — Dante's intense visualizing quati^. 
Association of appropriate music with bia imagery. Intentional use 
of lower images as Dante descends the Inferno. 

Significance of Dante's treatment of characters from Greek and Latin 
mythology on the eame plane with those from Christian tradition. 

The cursing by the lost souls of God, the human wodd and all causes 
of their sin escept their own evil choice. Expression in this of the 
inevitable attitude where sin has become objective fate. 

Canto IV: the lost through ignorance. — Seeming injustice, yet truth 
to human ejqierience in Dante's view. Compare the tragedy of the 
fate of circumstances. 

Long catalogue of the great and wise of old. Illustration of Dante's 
effort at exhaustive description. His struggle to realize everything 
clearly to the imagination. 

Canto V: the first circle of positive sin. — This canto unexcelled in 
human tenderness and in beauty, and also typical of Dante's treat- 
ment of sin and punishment. Significance of the blaclc air on which 
those guilty of unrestrained passion are swept hither and thither. 

Francesca da Rimim. — "Infinite pity but infinite rigor of law" in 
Dante. His view of the character of Francesca. The ethical paradox 
involved in his presentation of her. The tender and appealing womanli- 
ness of Francesca. Dante's effort to see the meaning of the particular 
nn rather than the whole working out of the character of the woman. 
IllustriLt ion in this of a fundamental limitaljon in Dante's plan. Dante's 
approximation to what would be the ultimate Divine Comedy greatest 
in his paradoxical portrayal of Francesca da Rimini. 

Wonderful expresdon of Dante's poetic power in Canto V. Char- 
acter of the imagery; of the music. Illustration of the general relation 
of elements of poetic form to the subjects of the Infvmj). 

Cantos VI-DC.— Other sina of incontinence: gluttony; avarice and 
prodigality; anger and suUenness. How with each of these the punish- 
ment is the condition that is the sin itjelf with an added consciousness 
of it on the part of the rinner. 

Conception of the angel in Canto IX; relation to human life. The 
heretics: relative truth in Dante's view and in the modem attitude. 

Canto XI: the classification of sins in the Infenio. — Importance of the 



eiplanations given in this canto. Donte'a view of the degree of wicked- 
ness in different sins; source and value of hia conceptions. 
of the AHstoteliiiQ character of his classiScation. 

Inevitable artificiality involved in the nature of Dante's plan. Isol^ 
tioD of a particular element of sin or virtue, and effort to see its ultimate 
meaning. Contrast human lite, where a single individual displays 
great variety of these elements. Results of Dante's method. 

Cantos Xn-XVI. — .The meaning of the new element in the punishment 
of the violent. Reaction of the universe upon those sinning against it. 

Statue of the old man symbolizing human history. Meaning of the 
fact that the rivers of hell flow from the parts of this 

Cantos XVn-XXm: the Bios of fraud-^Dante's view of fraud 
mn possible onlytoman, and consisting in the depravityof what is pecul- 
iarly human. The character of the punishment; in the 
seducers, airaoniacs, soothaayers, barrators, hypocrites. 

Dante's increasing use of words and images suggealjnp' 
describing these lower types of an: artistic siif' " 

Canto XXVI; the story of Ulysses.- ' 
in; iilustratj 
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Bvitality of Dante's 
'b description of Satan as co 



ju punishment 
unange in Dante's atti- 

jian tragedy here; compare the 

e of such episodes in reference to 

mpared with that of Milton. The i 
1 for associating Brutus and Cassius with Judas. 
Dante's theory of the earth and of gravitation. The passage through 
which he "came forth to rebehold the stars." 

The meaning of the Inferno. — Significance in regarding heU as eternal. 
The pr<^ress!ve element furnished by Danto's progress through e 
circle. How he learns ttie lesson of each sin, 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

i va nella citt& dolente: 
1 si va nell' etemo doiore: 
I si va tra la perduta gente. 
mosse '1 mio alto Fattore: 
Fecemi la divina Potestato, 
La somma Sapienza e '1 primo Amore. 
Dinanai a me non fur cose create, 
Se non eteme, ed io etemo duro; 
Lasciate ogni speranza, voi ch' entratc." 
— l7^errtc,CaataIlI: inscription over the gate of helL 
IS 
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iption illustrate 
. _ ^ . . Kvine Comedy 

into English.) 

"Through me ia the way into the woeful city; through me 
■way into eternal woe; through me is the way among the lost people. 
Jufltiee moved my high Creator: the divine Power, the supreme Wis- 
dom and the primal Love made me. Before me were no thiuKs created, 
urJesB eternal, and I eternal last Leave every hope^ ye who ent«r, 
—Translation by Norton. 



Lstrate 1 
imedy 
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"Through me you pass into the city of woe: 
Through me you pass into eternal pain: 
Through me among the people lost for aye. 
Justice the founder of my fabric moved: 
To rear me was the task of power divine, 
Supremeat wisdom, and primeval love. 
Before me things create were none, save things 
Eternal, and eternal I endure. 

 ipe abandon ye who enter here." 
^^^~~~ — Translation by Caiy. 
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And Power l»i . . 

And Wisdom Infinirw ^ 

Save things eternal, was 

Before myself, eternal I and drear. 

All hope abandon, ye who enter here." 

— Translation by 

"Through me the way is to the city dolent; 
Through me the way is to eternal dole; 
Through me the way among the people lost. 
JuBtice incited my sublime Creator; 
Created me divine Omnipotence, 
The highest Wisdom and the primal Love. 
Before me there were no created things, 
Chily eteme, and I eternal last. 
All hope abandon ye who enter in." 

— Translation by Longfell 

"Through me you reach the City of Despdr: 
Through me eternal wretchedness ye find: 
Through me among perdition's tribe ye fare: 
Justice inspired my lofty founder's mindr 
Power, love, and wisdom, heavenly, first, i 
Created me. Before me naught bad been 
Save things eternal, and eteme am I: 
Leave here all hope, O ye who enter in." 

— Translation by Parsons. 
20 




"Through n 
Through n 

Through II 

In Justice . . 

Alnuehty Power, Supretneat Sapien 

And Love Primeval built rae: uaueht before. 

Saving the things that Everlasting De, 

Was made, and I endure tor Evermore. 

All hope abandon ye who enter at this Door." 

— ^Translation by Musgrave. 



"Through me you pass into the city of woe: 
Through me you pass into eternal painr 
Through me among the people lost ^ou go. 
Justice my ancient Builder did constrain: 

By Power divine my city's wails a 

By Highest Wisdom and Lov 
Before me things create were no 
Eternal, and eternal I endure; 
All hope abandon whom my v.'allB enclose." 
-Translation to show the rhyme form of the original, by Edward I 
Howard Grigga. 



rimal reign. 



TOPICS FOR STUDY ANP DISCUSSION. 

1. What are tha principles involved in the punishment of the si 

in the first division of the Inferno? In the aeoond divisionT J 
In the third division? 

2. What was Dante's purpose in the Injerrut? 

3. Is there any justification for the eternal character ot Dant^M \ 

Hell? 

4. What are the characteristics ot Dante's poetry in the Infemof 

5. What passages ot the Infema have the deepest human interest, 

and why? 

6. What development came U> Dante by passing through tha 

Inferno T 

7. Why do not the characters whom Dante meets in the Inferno i 

get a similar development through their experiences? | 

8. Compare Dante's treatment of hell with Milton's. 

fl. Compare Tennyson's Ulysses with the description in Canto 
XXVI. 

10. What porfjona of the Infemo have the greatest ethical value, 

and why? 

11. Compare Dant«'s treatment of sin and punishment with Goethe's; I 

with Shakespeare's. 

ai 



12. What effect did Dante mean to produce by his portrayal of 

Franceaca da Rimini? What effect has he actually produced? 

13. Compare the different translations, given above, of the inscrip- 

tion over the gate of hell. 
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IV. THE PURGATORIO. 

"Queata gente, che preme a noi, S niolta, 
E vengonti a prewar, disse '1 Poeta; 
Fer5 pur va', ed m andando ascolta." 

— Purgatorio, Canto V. 

"Pensa che questo di r 



to oneself, 
"Letn 



; let a 



e is pariBed; 

one can purify another. 

e forget his own duty for the sake of another's, however 

1, after he haa discerned hia own duty, be always atten- 



tat; . 

tive to his dut^. 

' 'If anything ia to be done, let a man do it, let him attack it vieorouBlyl 
A careless pilgrim only Ecattera the dust of his pasaona more widely." 

— Sayings of Budda, The Dhammapada, translated by F. Max Mfiller 
pp. 46, 75. 

Introduction. — Change in the mood and spirit of the poem with the 
passing to the worid of light. SuSering in the Purgatorio, but all 
ending in life; hence pain gladly accepted. Relative value, poetically 
and ethically, of the Inferno and the Purgatorio. 

The truth of the Purgatoiio. — Hell and Heaven abstractions, or perma- 
nent expresdona of certain human tendencies worked out to the extreme; 
SPurgatory as true to the actual human world. Our life not a heaven of 
realiKatiou, nor a hell of failure and death, but a pulsatory of endless 
climbing. 

TKnTe's emphasis of the human will. Cato aa the symbol of liberty 
attained through conaciouseS'ort; aigni Seance in choosing a pagan. The 
four stars of the virtues of action. Girding with the reed of humility; 
this as the first step toward the divine. 

The imagery of the Purgatorio. — Newqualitiea. The imagery of light; 

need of study to appreciate it. Tenderaesa and sweetness of the poetry. 

The description of the angel and the boat in Canto 11. The beginning i 

' of Canto VHI. .Aspect*, of nature loved by Dante. 





The BCFuls at the foot of the mountain. — The dead weight of umiBod or 
minused yesterdays, preventing action. 

Dante'a recognition of his friend. The reproof of enjoyment irhen I^ 
time is for action. 

Tlie crowd of souls "who only pray that some one else may pray." 
Virgil's advice: "So Htillgo onward and in going listen." Union of the 
great task with helpfulness by the way. 

The great number of human touches. The sweetbeauty of hope; con- 
trast the spirit here and in the Infenw. 

Canto VI. — The question concerning prayer. The truth in Virgil'a 
answer: how love can fulfil the law. The two elements which enter 
into every problem of action; change in the whole problem through 
altering either element. 

The meeting of Virgil and Sordello. The great variety of dramatic , 
characters and aituationa in Dante, furnishing subjects and inspiration 
for other works. 

Cantos Vn, Vlll. — Impossibility of climbing during the night. The 
three stars of the theological virtues; Dante's view of these virtues as 
compared with tie virtues of action. 

The structure of Purgatory. — The seven terraces of sin. Prinraple of 
classification of the sins of Purgatory (see Canto XVII). Love the 
principle: (!) Sin of loving a part of the good too much or out of 
relation to the whole; (2) Sin of laving the good too little; (3) Bins of 
perverted love. Contrast the classification of mns in the Inferno. 
The sins of the Pui^atorio as presenting spiritual conditions which, 
unchecked, would work out into the forma of moral degeneration 
punished in the Inferno. 

Punishnvents of the Purgatorio. — Adjustment of punishments to sins 
in the Purgatorio. The new element of penance. The reasons why 
punishment is reformative in the Purgatorio but not in the Inferno. 
The true spiritual difference between the two worlds the way the soul 
is turned. "All things work together for good to them that love God." 

The "bridle" and the "call." — Teaching of the meaning of the sin 
and inspiring of the opposite virtue. Beauty of these elements of 
moral regeneration in Dante. The song that celebrates the freeing of 
the soul from each type of sin. Dante's use of music in the Purgatorio. 

Cantos X, XI: Pride. — Illustration of the ethical teaching of the 
Purgatorio. Dantc'fl need of penance for the sin of pride. The statuea 
and pavement on this terrace. Further iilustrations of the treatment 
of sin and punishment in the Purgatorio: in the case of sloth (Canto 
XVIII); avarice (Canto XIX); gluttony (Canto XXIII); licentioua- 
nesB {Cantos XXV, XXVI). Poesibility of a, soul doing pensjice on 
several terraces. 



Canto XV.- — Explanation of the law of the spiritual world as con- 
trasting with the natural world. How spiritual gooda increaae by 
■haring them. The law of love. 

Cantos XX, XXI. — The trembling of the mountain when a eoul 
att^ns salvation; Virgil's explanation. Expression of the absolute 
unity ot the spiritual interests of mankind. The type of truths which 
find explanation in tJie Purgalorio. 

Canto XXVII: The final purification.~ThR night spent upon tie last 
Btaira. Dante's dreani of Leah and Rachel; symbols of what is to 
follow. 

Virgil's final charge.^Intellect and art have taught theirlesaons. The 
will and tbe desire are in perfect harmony with the will of God; hence 
perfect freedom. 

The peace and serenity breathing through the close ot Canto XXVII. 
Henceforth progress is to be, not through conscious effort, but through 
spontaneous de«re. Expresavon here of the only perfecting of which 
human nature is capable. 



ILLUSTRATIONS. 



"Morality is the beauty of philosophy. * * * * 
the beauty of the soul." 

^Dante, The Bartquet, translated by Katharine Hillard, pp. 216, 
217. 

"Therefore, when we say man lives, we ought to mean, he uses 
his reason, which is his special life, and the act of bis noblest part- 
Whence he who gives up the use of his reason, and lives only in the 
life of the senses, lives not as a man, but as a beast." 
— Dante, The Banquet, translated by Katharine Hillard, pp. 85, 86. 

whom the Higher Nature has stamped the love of 
truth should especially concern themselves in laboring for posterity, 
in order that future generations may be enriched by their efforts, as 
they themseives were made rich by the efforta of generations past. 
For tliat man who is imbued with public teachings, out cares not to 
contribute something to the public good, is far in arrears of his duty. 
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let him be assured. 

— Dante, De Monarehi 



, translated by Aurelia Henry, p. 3. 



"The temporal lire and the eternal. 
Son, thou hast seen, and to a place art come 
Where of myself no farther I discern. 
By intellect and art I here have brought thee; 
Take thine own pleasure for thy guide henceforth; 
Beyond the ateep ways and tlie narrow art thou. 
35 
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Behold the ean, that shioeB upon thy forehead; 
Behold the grass, the flowerets, and the shrubs 
Which of itself alone this land produces. 

Until rejoicing come the beauteous eyes 
Which weeping caused me to come unto thee, 
Thou canat Bit down, and thou canst walk among tbei 

Expect no more or word or sign from me} 
Free and upright and sound is thy tree-will, 



} 






TOPICS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION. 

1. Compare the principles in tiie punishment of sins i: 

gatorio and the Inferno. 

2. What makes the punishments of the Purgaiorio refonnatJTsI 

3. Dante's method of classifying the ains of the PuTgatorio. 

4. Contrast the imagery of the Purgatoria with that of the Ji 

5. Dante's use of nature-imagery. 

6. Music in the Purgalorio. 

7. For what sins does Dante do penance, and what does this show 

with reference to his life? 
S. Why is a pagan chosen as guardian of the mountain of purificai- 

tion? 
9. What differences are there in the ethical teachings of the Put- 

gtUorio and the Injemaf 

10. What is the relative measure of tnith to actual life in Dant 

conception of purgatory and hell? 

11. The type of spiritual problems studied in the PurgaUma. 

12. The fundamental lesson of the Purgatorio. 
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V. THE TWO TYPES OF PARADISE. 

"And she begem, lighling me with a. Hmile 
Such as would make one happy in the fire." 

—Paradiao, Canto VIL] 

"Through joy effulgence ia acquired above, 

Aa here a emile; but down below, the nhade 
Outwardly darkens, as the mind is aad." 

—Paradiso, Canto IX, 

"Laughter is common enough among the Rakshoaas (the demons): 
they are amused by the mght of sufferingj and aa there iaplenty of 
that in the world, they have many occasiona tor mirth. They can, 
too. grin maliciously, and curl the lip with a Boorntul sneer: but to 
smile is not given to these demons. The Smile is the transfiguration 
of the countenance which beholds the Ideal; the Rakshasas have no 
such vision. It is the radiaut Flash which follows the meeting of three 
sentiments — Love, Pity, Desire; these feelings are not much in vogue 
among tbe Rakahasaa. Finally, in the Smile is always hidden a mem- 
ory of paat tears; the Rakahasaa have no such racmoriea, — for they 
cannot weep." 

— Fredenka Richardson, The Iliad of the East (paraphrase from the 
RAmi^ana), p. 108. 



P LECTURE OUTLINE. 

bitroduction. — The great difficulty art meets in attompting to repre- 
lent the adequate answer to human desire. The two ways of striving 
to achieve this: (1) Nature and human fife presented free from all 
defects and blemisbea; (2) The portrayal of the transcendent and 
supernatural. 

Compare the two methods in sculpture, painting, poetiy. In- 
adequacy of the result of the second method, since there are no suffi- 
I cient symbols of the transcendent, and art must appeal through the 
I senses to the soul. Dante's use of both methods in succession. ' 

I The Tetrestrial Paradise. — The closing cantos of the PurgatoHo 

L (XXVUI-XXXIII) presenting the first and more satisfying type of 
I huven. Exquisite beaut; of the garden. The two wodds of hard 
I S7 



climbing as maldng posable the Bpontaneous enjoyment of the beautiful 
in a purified material world. The journey begun In the dark forest of 
doubt, ending in the sweet forest of rest and peace, transfigured by 
the shining revelation of Bfiatrice. Truth to human Ufe in this earthly 
heaven; satisfying character aa compared with the celestial heavens. 
The garden as a symbol of tjie restjng time between two series of actioos. 
Compare Rabbi Ben Ezra's view of old age. 

Maljlda the symbol of the active life of virtue as Beatrice of the 
higher contemplative union with God. Compare MartJia and Mary. 
"Some people pay their way in this world by what they do, others 
1^ what they are." Matilda gathering the flowers of virtue; Beatrice 
.the most beautiful flower of humanity in God's Garden. 

The triumphal procession of the Church; sigoi&cance of the mystical 
■ymbolisin. Meaning of the fact that Virgil is as ignorant as Dant« 
of what occurs here. 

Appearance of Beatrice. — Descent of Beatrice in the cloud of flowere. 
Marvelous poetry. Value of the color symbolism as well as tie nature 
imagery. 

Departure of Virgil. — Tender patios in Virgil's departure without 
fetewell. Christian courtesy of his action; paradox of his fate. Yet 
-tnith to human life. Compare Caponsacchi at the close of his stoiy 
Id The Ring and the Book. 

Contrast the heavenly Beatrice and the human Virgil : the question 
'Which appeals the more strongly to us. How far* Beatrice answers 
<the heart^warm human love. Contrast Beatrice and Francesca da 
Eimini. The love that demands the best of the loved one in compar- 
ison with that which blindly gives in answer to desire. The deep 
pathos of Dante's Ufe witli its long years of heart^hunger as be- 
queath all tbe spiritual and ethical symbolism of the Divine Comedy. 
Dante's stern reserve in the eiqiresaioa of his personal life. 

The confession.— Stern reproof by Beatrice. The ana Dante acknowl- 
edges. The question whether the confession is personal or merely 
I Allegorical. 

The look into the eyes of Beatrice: satisfaction of Dante's "ten- 
[jrear-long thirst." SigniScance in choosing an individual from per- 
sonal life, instead of some figure in the history of the Church, as a 
symbol of the higher leading. 

Lethe and Euuoe. — The river of torgettulness and the river of remem- 
brance. Evil and pain in one without the other. Significance that 
.Eunoe is Dante's own invention. Truth to experience in these exqui- 
site ^Tnbols: forgetting the bitterness of yesterday's agony and elornal- 
icing the truth of yesterday's experience, in actual human life. 

Dante now ' ' pure and disposed to mount unto the stars." 
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I The CnlcEtial Paradise. — Dante's second attempt to represent tbe 
I complete anawer to the humai) heart. Unique place of Dante's Para- 
diao amoDg all poema dealing with what tranacende human experience. 
The iisual identification of symbgL and concept. Dante's effort to 
avoid thisBy creating one syniEol only to annul it with a higher. Thus 
Dante approximatjng the method ot music — the one art capable of 
expreaaiiig tJie emotions associated with conceptions of the transcendent 
and the infinite. All attempts to portray the infinite and transcendent 
in artiste (i.e. limited) form doomed to failure. Yet Dante's failure 
the most wonderful achievement in the poetry of the sublime. 

Structure of pamdiBS.- — The heavens of the planets and stars in which 
appear in ascending circles the sotils of the saved. Dante's statement 
that this appearance merely indicates the relative neamesa of the 
different groups to the divine. Higher vision of paradise as a river of 
light with flames and flowers. Still higher viaion of the angeUc circles 
and the rose of tbe blessed. Final efl'ort in the Beatific Vision to 
represent what Jranscends form. -,\^ 

Dante's realization of the difficulty of his final undertaking;, fiW- JT. .. 
posfflbihty ofTetelling the highest truth when one has descended from 
"ififtYiaon of itrTiTJth hpratothe hi^est phases of human experience: 
the heaven of personal love, the spontaneous reception of beauty, 
cannot be translated into terms of the understanding. Dante's hope 
merely to give "the shadow ot the blessed realm." 

Imagery of the Faradiso. — Dante's constant use of a few highest 
symbols in the Faradiso: compare especially Jight, music^. motion. 
Spiritual significance of these. Compare with these the characteristic / 
imagery of the Purgatorio and the Infemo. j 

^t to bind all tie transcendent symbolism to the earth life, constant '/ 
use of the emile in the eyes of Beatrice to express Dante's personal 
heaven. The deeper meaning in the human amUe than in the retplen- 
dent ahining of all the angels of paradise. ^^_ 



ILLUSTRATIONS. " 

"Thus it appears that our Beatitude, that is, this happiness ot which 
we are speaking, we may first find imperfectly in the active life (that is, 
in the exercise of the moral virtues), and then tdraost perlecUy [in the 
contemplative life, that is] in the exercise of the inteUeotual virtues. 
Which two operations are unimpeded and moat direct ways to lead ua 
to the supreme Beatitude, that cannot bo obtained here, as appears 
by what has been said." 

—Dante, The Banquet, tranalated by Katharine HUlard, pp. 343, 
344. 



"The water which thou aeest springs not from vdn 
Restored by vapor that the co)a condenses. 
Like to & stream that gojns or loses breath; 

But issues from a fountain safe and certain, 
Which by the will of God as much regains 
As it discliarges, open on two sides. 

Upon this side with virtue it descends, 
Wiiich takes away all memory of sin; 
On that, of every good deed done restores it. 

Here Lethe, as upon the other side 
Euuoe, it is called- and worketh not 
If first on either side it be not taated- 

This every other savor doth transcend. 

Those who in ancient times have feigned in song 

The Age of Gold and its felicity, 

Dreamed of this place perhaps upon PamassuB. 
Here was the human race in innocence; 
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Here evermore was Spring, and every fruit; 
This is the nectar of which each one speaks." 
—Purgalorio, Cantu XXVIII, Longfellow's translation. 

"We must understand that everything desires above all its own 
perfection; and in this finds every desire satisfied, and for this all 
things are desired. And this ia the desire which ever makes all desires 
seem incomplete; tor no pleasure of lite is great enough to so take 
away the thirst of our soul, that this desire just spoken of shall not 
remain ia the mind." 

— Dante, The Banquet, translated by Katharine Hillard, pp. 183, 
164. -W 



TOPICS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION. ^M 

1. What difficulties must art meet in attempting to represent the 

perfect answer to human desire? 

2. In what different ways can art attempt to portray a satisfying 

heaven? What is the value of each method? 

3. Which of the fine arts can most nearly reveal the infinite, and 

why? 

4. Compare sculpture, painting, poetry and music in their power 

to represent the answer to human desire. 
6. Why does the terrestrial paradise come ia the Purgatorio instead 
of in the Faradiso? 

6. What light does Dante's confesaon throw upon his life? 

7. How far are Lethe and Eunoe symbols of anything in ordinary 

human experience? 

8. Compare Beatrice and Franceses da Rimini as types of woman- 

hood. 
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fl. Conqtare the love expreesed by Beatiioe vritb that ahown b^ 
FrancGsca da Rimini ; which is better, and why? 

10. Dante's view of the relative excellenoe of the active and the 

contemplative Ufe. 

11. Compare Dante's nature-imageiy with that in Rnglish poetiy. 

12. The value of the artiBtic BTmbola by which Dante atrivee to 

represent the tranacendent in the Paradiso. 

13. How dow Dante succeed in avoiding monotony in the Paradiaot 

14. Wherein Uea the peculiar excellence of Dante as poet of the 

sublime? 



Dante, ••Pwrpatorto, Cantos XXVIII-XXXIII; **ParadUo, Cantos 
I-XXI. Blow, Study of Dante, Paradiso. Browning, Abt Vogkr. 
Butier, Dante, chapter VI. Dinsmore, Teachingt of Dante, pp. 181- 
181. Gardner, *Dante'a Ten Htavens, Harris, Spiritual Senm of 
Dante"* Divina Comnudia, sections 23-30, 52. Hettinger, Donttfa 
Divina Cvmmedia^ chapters V, VI. Hogan, tAfe and Worka of Dante, 
pp. 199-254. Lowell, *Among my Bookt, pp. I-I24, Dante. Moore, 
Studies in Dante, third sericB, chapter IV. Ozanam, Dante and Catholic 
Pialotophy, part U, chapter IV, and part III. Rossetti, 'Shadow of 
Dante, cbapteis IX, X. Symonds, *lTtiroduction to DanU, chapters 
V-Vll. Vernon, *Reading* on the Pvrgatorio, volume II, pp. 44&-064; 
*Readinga on the Paradiao, volmne I. Wicksteed, Dante, chapter V. 
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VL THE PARADISO AND THE BEATIFIC VISIOK- 



— Paradiso, Canto III. 

"Hence we clearly imderHtand that our Balvation, or blessedneaa, or 
liberty consista in a constant and eternal love towani God, or in the 
love of God toward men. This love or blessedness is called Glory in 
the sacred writings, and not without reason. For whether it be related 
to God or to the itiiad, it nmy properly be called repose of mind, which 
IB, in truth, not disting^iiahed from glory. For in so far as it is related 
to God, it is joy Ranting that it is allowable to use this word), accom- 
panied with Uie idea of Himself, and it is the same thing when it is 
related to the mind." 

"Nothing is sweeter than love, nothing stronger, nothing higher, 
nothing broader, nothing more pleasant, nothinf; better either in heaven 
or earUi, because love is bom of God; and rising above all created 
things, can find its rest in Him alone." 

— Thomas i Kempia, Imitation oj Christ, book III, chapter V. 



Alios Vergangliche 



1st 



Gleii 



Das Unzu]a,nglichej 
Hier wird'a ^eigniBs; 
Das TJnbeschrdbuchB, 
Hier ist es getban; 
Das Ewig-Weibliche 
Zieht uuB hinan." 
— Goethe, closing mystical chorus U 



LECTURE OUTLINE. 
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Ethical teachings of the Paradiso. — Lessons of love, freedom, spiritual 
life. Aristotle's four causes and Plato's theory of the soul. Theo- 
logical teachings. View of God as tie end and aim of the soul. Com- 
pare with these the lessons of eIu and death in the /n/rmo; of spiritual 
struggle and moral progress in the Purgatorio. Kelative value of the 
three types of ethical teaching. 



The joj of p&radiie. — Dante's solution of tbe problem how theia I 
can be perfect happiness and contentment for a 3oul with a higher 
heaven above yet unattained. Need, as in the Infemo, of some divine 
alchemy to fix the aoul and stop the growth through satisfaction ta 
larger desire, in order that such contentment may be possible. How 
Dante's human discontent and struggle up toward the ever higher 
contrasts with the placid satisfaction of the soula in the various heavens. 
Relative value of the two attitudes. 

The seren heavens of the planets. —Significance of the order in which 
Dante ranks the good types of character. Compare the ciasBification 
of lane in the In/erno and PuTgatorin. 

Increase in the beauty of Beatrice as she and Dante ascend from 
heaven to heaven. Significance that this is tbe chief indication to 
Dante of his spiritual progress. Thp personal lovo never lost by Dante. 
Wthout Beatrice no beatitude. -Thus the hght, love, music, motion 
of the universe gathered up and revealed in one loved smile, in the 
accents of one loved voice. '^ 

The heaven of the fixed stars. — The look back upon the earth; the 
true perspective of such a vision; value in the spiritual life. 

Dante's examination in faith and love. Preparation for the last 
flight. 

The angels.— Dante's teaching concerning the angels; souroea; 
value as carried out here. Relation of theological to poetical elements. 
Marvelous use of the imagery of light to express tJie subhme. Com- 
pare other poetic attempts. Relation of Dante's angels to humanity. 
Compare with the angels of paradise the angel sent in the Inferno 
(Canto IX) to open the gates of the nether hell. 

Explanation of the contrast between the heavenly hierarchy, where 
the Bmaliest circle moves most swiftly, and the heavens of the planets 
and stars, where the largest and outermost displays this qusJity. 
Dante's power to appeal to the imagination without degrading i 
qiintual subject with sensuous elements. 

Significance that Dante ranks intelligence above feeling: 

Ascent to the Empyrean.^ All the difficulty and, at the same time, 
beauty of the Faradiso gathered up and intenafied in the clodng 
cantos. These cantos as representing the culmination of the poetry 
of the sublime in the literature of the whole world, and holding the 
same relation to the Paradiso which the cantos of the terrestrial para- 
dise sustain to the Purgatorio. 

Final praise of Beatrice {Canto XXX). Transfiguratioi 
countenance with the ascent to the heaven of pure light. Her clos 
explanation of tbe symbolism of Ught, love and joy. 
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The TisioD of paradise. — The river of light as the breaat of God; tbt 
flowers adorning it as souls of the savod ; the aparks rising from the 
river and sinlcing into the flowers as angels bringing joy to humao 

Chftcge in the vision: the Rose of the Blessed, penetrated bjr the 
angels. Marvelous beauty of the "convent of the white stoles." 
Relative rest of the human choir, motion of the angelic one. Central 
imppes^anB of the imagery: harmony, beauty, ligbt, love. Dante's 
power to multiply light into light in the Paradim as wonderful aa in 
the Inferno his ability to represent one black deep below another. 
Vet with all the sweep and power of his imagination avoidance of 
identifying the divine with anything appealing to the aensea — even 
light 

Withdrawal of Beatrice. ^Departure of Beatrice, like Virgil, without 
farewell. Contrast Dante's teara at the going of "sweet father Virgil" 
with the joyous prayer here and the laat smile with which Beatrice 
answers it. In this prayer Dante's crowning exaltation of ' ' the eternal 
womanly." Compare Goethe and Browning. 

The new guide. — Reasons tor replacing Beatrice by St. Bernard aa 
the guide to the final vision of God. The gateway to paradise the one 
of the divine world nearest the individual spirit; the mediator to the 
highest union the one of the human world nearest the divine. 

Harj and the angel of the annunciation. — Dante's description as 
compared with Italian painting. Exhaustless resources of his poetic 
power. Each h«ght seems highest until surpassed by a higher. 

Permanent significance in the medimval adoration of Mary. 

Canto XXXm: the culminating song.-— St. Bernard's prayer to the 
Virgin. Dante's effort to gather up in it all the parado;tes of myeljcal 
fiuth. 

The Beatific Vision. — Desire ending in perfect realization of its 
answer. Dante's inability to tell what he saw. Conscious only of the 
sweetness that continues to distil from the vi^on that is gone. Truth 
here to all highest human experiences. 

What Dante saw: all the infinite variety of the universe as bound 
together in one unity by love. The two types of recognition of truth; 
(i) Syntheas of facta from without; (2) Appreciation of creative forces 
from within. Compare Aristotle and Plato. Dante's vision a recogni- 
tion of the ultimate unity as creative energy from which flow all the 
forms of the universe. Compare Faust's aspiration in scene I. 

Type of mysticism in Dante: that which follows, not preoedee, the 
struggle tor clear scientific knowledge. Contrast the vicious mystJcisni 
of intellectual laxinesB, abroad in these days. Compare the mysticiBm 
of St. Francis of Adsin. 



perfect Batlafoction in tba Beodfio Viraon. God as the end of the 
r Boul. Saggeetlon of the human form in the light of the vision. How 
Dante eucceeda in indicating the likenesa of the human and the divine 
without degrading or sensuaiiiing the divine. 

The joy expressed by motion, not by the rest of inaction. The per- 
fect circular motion, fusing centripel^ and centrifugal forces, unifying 
the thirst for God and the hunger ioT permanent individuality in one 
harmony that is both rest and action. 

The Beatific Vision as a symbol of perfected human action where 
there ts ceaseless progress in God ; as a symbol of those rare momenta 
of joyous inspiration which come in human lift. Descent from the 
heights to the dull area of daily life, to the common chord again. Com- 
pare Abt Vogler. Need to carry the viaon across the valley, to live 
the inspiration out in the duU wastes of life which follow. What the 
Beatific Vision must have meant t^ homeless Dante, wandering over 
the world seeking for his proud, hot soul — peacel 

Conclusion. — Dante as the poet of tlie morally terrible; of ethical 
progress; of the spiritually sublime. Relative value of the three 
a&pects of his work. Compare the work of other poets in umilar fields. 
Heasons for the peculiar excellence of Dante. 

Dante's intense faith in hia theological and mystical teachings. 
Extent to which the world has passed away from his point of view- 
Yet permanent truth in the older teachings; need for us to see their 
unchanging reality. 

Thus the permanent vitality of the Divine Comedy. Its signifieanco: 
as a poem; as an embodiment of the medieval world; as a profouii4 
study of the eternal problems of hutiian life. 

Life the basis of all great art. All earnest living absolute in meaning. 
Thus art the expression and interpretation of life for the sake of life. 
The chaos of the present world; the cosmos it means. Vicarious 
atonement of the artist. Thus the meaning of Dante: for himself; f 
for hia age; for our time; for all mankind. ' ~ 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

"To my right side I turned myself around. 
My duty to behold in Beatrice 
Either by words or gesture signified; 
And BO translucent I beheld her eyes. 
So full of pleasure, that her countenance 
Surpassed its other and its latest wont. 
And as, by feeling greater delectation, 
A man in doing ^ood from day to day 
Becomes aware his virtue is increasing, 
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So I became aware that my ^yratioD 

With heaven together had increaaed its bic. 
That miracle beholding more adorned." 
— Paradiso, Canto XVllI, Longfellow's traitsl&tioti. 

'"Glory be to the Father to the Son, 

And Holy Ghost I' all Paradise began, 
So that the melody inebriate made me. 

What I beheld seeme^ unto me a smile 
Of the universe; for my inebriation 
Found entrance through the hearing and the Nght- 

O joyl O gladness inexpressible! 

O perfect life of love and peacetulneasi 
O riches without hankering securel" 
— Paradiso, Canto XXVII, Longfellow's translation. 

"It is of the intention of God that all things should represent ths 
divine likeness in so far aa their pecuUar nature ia able to receive it. 
For this reason it was s^d, 'Let us make man in our image, after our 
likeness.' Although 'in our image' cannot be said of things inferior 
to man, nevertheless, 'after our likeness' can be said o( all things, 
for the enlire universe is nought else than a foot^print of divine good- 
nees. The human race, therefore, is ordered well, nay, is ordered 
for the best, when according to the utmost of Its power it becomes like 
unto God. But the human race is most like unto God when it is moat 
one, for the principle of unity dwells in Him alone." 

— Dante, De Monorchia, translated by Aurelia Henry, pp. 25, 26. 

"God manifests Himself in three ways: outside of ua, by the marks 
which His creative action has left in the world; within us, by Hia 
image, which is reflected in the depths of human nature; above ua, 
by the light with which he illumines the supenor region of the soul. 
lAose who conteniplate Him in the first of these tnanifcatationa, stop 
in the vestibule of the tabernacle; those who rise to the second have 
entered into the sanctuaryj and those who reach the third have pene- 
trated into the Holy of Holies, where rests the ark of the covenant, 
shadowed by the wings of two cherubim. And the two cherubim in 
turn figure the two points of view whence the invisible mysteries of 
the Divinity may be contemplated, namely, the unity of essence and 
the plurality of persons; the first susceptible of being concluded from 
the very idea of Being; and the last, from the veiy idea of Good." 

— St. Bonaventura. Progress of the Soul in God, Ojanam, Dante 
and Caiholic Philosophy, p. 455. 

"There is no sensible thing in all the world more worthy to be the 
image of God than the sun, which with its sen^ble light iiluminee first 
itself, and then all celestial and elementary bodies; so God first illumines 
Himself with intellectual light, and then all celestiaj and otJier In- 
telligences." 

— Dante, The Battquet, translated by Katharine Hillard, p. 197. 
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TOPICS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION. 

1. The permanent value of the ethiwd teachings in the Paradiao. 

2. The artistic effect of the multiplied symboliam of the Paradwo. 

3. Ib the perfect contentment of the bouIs in tie different heavens 
humanly possible? 

4. Dante's teaching concerning the angels. 

5. Why does Dante rank intellect above feeling? 

6. Compare the three portions of Dante's poem in imagery; in 

music; in ethical teaching. 

7. Which portion of Dante's work has the highest ethical value? 

Which the greatest artistic beauty? Which the deepest 
human interest? 

8. Why is a third guide necessazy; and what are the reasons for 

the choice of St. Bernard? 

9. The mysticism of Dante. 

10. What was Djnte's purpose in his coQcludii^ canto? 

11. Compare Dante's conclusion with the closing scenes of Favat. 

12. What was the meaning of the Beatific Vision for the middle 

ages? What is its permanent meaning? 

13. What is the relative value as poetry of the last canto of the 

Paradiso and the fifth of the Injemo? 

14. Compare the Beatific Vision with Browning's Abt Vogler. 

15. Compare Dante, Goethe and Browning in the treatment of the 

eternal womanly. 

16. How far does the value of the Divine Comedy lie in its highest 

poetical paaeagee, how far in the artiHtic and ethical significance 
of the whole? 

17. The range and height of Dante aa a poet; as a teacher of the 

truths of human life. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO STUDENTS. 






It cannot be emphasized too strongly that one should read Daate 
rather than criljcisiii and comment upon Danle. Of the student's 
time for the work of this course at least three-fourths Bhould be de- 
voted to the study of the Divine Comedy. The ViUi N%una, Minor 
PoeTne and Banquet of Dant« are second only to his maaterpieee in 
importance, while the treatise on Monarchy gives his view of the polit- 
ical lite of mankind. 

Those who take up the Divine Comedy for the first time are advised 
to read widely in the poem, paying little attention to notes; and 
then, when some general perspective of the work of art as a whole 
is obtained, to return and study carefully canto by canto, using such 
critical apparatus as that furnished, for instance, by the notes in Long- 
fellow's translation. The historical references are interesting, but 
comparatively unimportant; it is the beauty of the poem and the 
interpretation it gives of human life that the student should strive to 
appreciate. 

Where a group can read together it is well to use several translations, 
comparing the different renderings of Dante's thought. Such a com- 
parative study will give a much fuller understanding of Dante's art 
than is possible through the use of a single translation. 

Students with even a slight knowledge of Italian are urged to use 
the original in connection with some literal prose translation. The 
edition in the Temple Classics, giving the original and translation on 
paraJld pages, is excellent for this purpose. Even a very imperfect 
reading of portions of the original will give an appreciation of Dante's 
wonderful music and of the perfect marrying of the soul of thought 
to the body of expression in his art, that can be but faintly suggested 
in the best of translations. 

A preliminary reading of some good biography of Danle and sketch 
of his age, such as Fedem's, Butler's, Scartazzini's, Toynbee's or Gard- 
ner's, is recommended. Commeataries and notes should be consulted 
lera for interpretation than to obtain information needed for the under- 
standing of the text; while criticism, as in the admirable e8Ba3'B of 
Church, Lowell and Carlyle, should be read chiefly to stimulate the 
student's own thinking, and only after he has formed bis own CDn< 
. ceptJOQ of Dante's work. . 
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Whlttlar. Dante's nature, ho aeid, l, elm- 
liar to ihe nature In California, where 
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Ood'a sunshine. 
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icllmblns bocooiea as easy aa drifting down 
a stream has one reached the height, he 
ladded, Ha also dwelt upon the circle ot 
pride— the circle In which Dante felt he 
otould have to atone for hla own earthly 
Ife. 
In closing, he mentioned the uolversal 
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tlaiulatlona? They do not— certainly not 
iflOugh to make the earth tremble." 
' Veit Saliirday. Dr. Griggs's luMeet will 
to "The Two Types of Paradise"— tli» 
restrlal and the celestial. 
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